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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

Isabel M. Stewart, R.N. 

HOW TO ATTRACT MORE CAPABLE WOMEN FOR 
THE TEACHING FIELD 

The Need. — Letters are coming in nearly every day from all 
parts of the country, asking for instructors and speaking of the in- 
creasing difficulty of securing properly trained young women for 
this work. It is interesting to note that while ten years ago, there 
were only two or three regular nurse instructors in this country, and 
these only in the larger schools, there are now two or more full-time 
instructors in most of our prominent schools, and many of the smaller 
schools are employing full-time or visiting instructors. When one 
considers the 1,600 registered nursing schools in the country, it is 
evident that we will have to produce quite a large number of instruc- 
tors to supply this field. 

Though many are still asking for the all-round instructor who 
is expected to be able to teach as many as ten or a dozen subjects at 
once, there is a growing tendency toward specialization. Most of 
the calls are for instructors of practical nursing and of the elementary 
sciences, but some hospitals are asking for special teachers of surgical 
nursing, children's nursing, obstetrics, etc., this work as a rule being 
combined with the supervision of those departments in the hospital. 

With all the other urgent needs and attractive opportunities in 
the nursing field competing for the attention of our best qualified 
women, it is not going to be easy to secure the teachers we need unless 
we are prepared to show them that this field is not only a highly im- 
portant one, but one bringing very positive rewards and satisfactions. 

What are the Attractions and Opportunities in the Teaching 
Field? Though no one would claim that teaching is more useful than 
any other branch of nursing there is certainly none more far-reaching 
in its influence. To feel that one is having a share in not only shaping 
the future of numbers of individual students, but in laying the 
foundations for a stronger and better profession, is a great incentive. 
This is particularly true in nursing at the present time when our 
educational system is still in the making, and when every contribution 
counts for so much. 

In spite of the fact that other branches of nursing may make a 
more dramatic appeal, the needs of the army and of public health 
work being particularly hard to resist in the last few years, it is 
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undoubtedly true that the teacher of nurses who gives her pupils a 
solid foundation for their future work and who inspires them with a 
broad vision of its possibilities, does more to serve these needs than 
many of the people who are doing the actual practical work in the 
field. Certainly without such a foundation, every branch of nursing 
work must suffer or fail. 

But there is also opportunity for growth and self-expression for 
the teacher herself. If she is a student with an active mind and a 
keen appetite for knowledge, there is no other branch of nursing 
where she is likely to keep more closely in touch with the advances 
of science or where she will have such a good opportunity to dig for 
herself into the various fields of knowledge. The necessity of feeding 
her students will constantly stimulate her own desire for knowledge. 
If she is an expert in the art of nursing she will take the greatest pride 
and joy in developing skill and expertness in others. Teaching thus 
draws out and develops her own powers and gives a splendid avenue 
for self-expression. 

Those who feel that they want to become superintendents or 
assistants in nursing schools could not have a better preliminary 
preparation than that of a teacher. It gives a grasp of the educa- 
tional side of the work which they could never get otherwise, and a 
sympathetic insight into the personal lives of pupils and into the 
work of the teaching staff. There is not the slightest reason why 
there should not be the clearest possible path between teaching and 
administrative work, and why we should not encourage rather than 
discourage such a combination of functions, on the understanding, 
however, that teaching shall never be considered merely as a stepping 
stone to administrative work. 

With the present development of university schools there is going 
to be a promising field for well trained nurse instructors in colleges 
and universities. These positions offer special inducements to women 
who enjoy the broader interests and opportunities of university life 
and who have the necessary academic qualifications. We shall soon 
need many of these instructors to help in training the instructors of 
the future. 

So far as the home and personal life of the instructor is con- 
cerned, there is a wider opportunity for choice than in some other 
branches of nursing. Many prefer to live in the hospital, but for 
those who wish greater personal independence and a home of their 
own outside of the hospital, there is the field of the visiting teacher, 
which is developing rapidly. 

What are the chief difficulties in recruiting and keeping instruc- 
tors in training schools? With all these attractive and varied 
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possibilities in teaching, with the strong appeal to certain pretty 
general kinds of interest and ability, we are still faced with the fact 
that very few young graduate nurses are entering the teaching field, 
and of those who do enter, not all are satisfied to remain in it. It is 
very important that we should get at the root of the difficulties if there 
are any, and see what can be done to remove them. 

I am strongly convinced that much of the trouble is due to the 
fact that the field of teaching in nursing schools is as yet comparatively 
new, and that it is not generally brought to the attention of student 
nurses or graduates in any definite and forceful way. 

Even when this is done, however, the reaction of a group of 
young graduates is not always favorable and the reasons given seem 
to be always about the same, — chiefly a lack of interest in teaching 
itself, based on a popular feeling that it is something of a grind. 
Many students explain that they entered nursing to get out of teaching 
and they see no reason for taking it up when there are so many other 
things they can do. Besides this, it is probably true that the average 
young woman who goes into nursing work is rather of the active than 
the studious type, and to most of these, other branches appeal more 
than teaching. A further reason is that many have had little or no 
experience in teaching of any kind, and they do not know how they 
would like it. They have had a taste of executive work, operating- 
room work, etc., and some of them, a little social service or visiting 
nursing work, but apart from the incidental teaching they may do in 
the wards, they do not know anything of the real joys of teaching. 
Even those who have taught before in public schools, associate the 
word with hordes of restless squirming young school-children, and 
the endless drill on reading, writing and arithmetic, rather than with 
the very different task of helping mature young women to get the 
fullest possible value out of their professional training. 

Some of the nurses who are really interested in teaching, have 
not the necessary educational qualifications, and some of them have 
had a weak professional training which would always handicap them 
in teaching. These are the most pathetic cases. Because they have 
been defrauded of their own birthright, they often are all the more 
keenly anxious to give the young nurses who are coming on, a richer 
and fuller opportunity than they themselves had. It means, however, 
that if they are to prepare adequately, they must spend, sometimes, 
several years in first making up their deficiencies and then in building 
up their teaching knowledge. Even this latter training is a great 
expense to a self-supporting woman and it is not perhaps surprising 
that many are more or less content to remain in other branches of 
work which do not require additional preparation. 
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Although the salaries of instructors have on the whole compared 
pretty favorably with those in other branches of nursing, they are not 
high when the expense and length of preparation is considered. The 
salary of the instructor ranges, usually, from $75 to $100 a month, 
with maintenance. A very few go as high as $125 a month. This is not 
in itself a large enough inducement to make a nurse expend from 
$1,000 to $2,000 in special training, especially since other institutional 
nurses very often receive as large a salary or larger, without making 
any expenditure or giving very much time for preparation. There is 
no reason why the inexperienced instructor should not begin on a mod- 
erate salary, but as she gains experience she should be advanced as she 
would be in a college, high school or technical school where the salaries 
of instructors usually go from about $1,800 a year up to about $2,500, 
(without maintenance) and where there is always the possibility of 
advancement to higher posts if one is well qualified. 

This matter of salary is one of the reasons why some excellent 
instructors in nursing as well as in our schools and colleges have left 
teaching for executive work. They have not been content to go on 
teaching for years at a very moderate salary while women with much 
less preparation and no greater ability were being steadily advanced 
in administrative posts of various kinds. 

More important than the question of salary is the anomalous 
status of many instructors in training schools. It is not only the 
question of self-respect which is involved here, it is the question of 
an instructor's influence in the school. If her position is not clearly 
defined and upheld by all the usual marks of prestige and authority, 
the students will tend to lose respect not only for the teacher, but for 
the work she represents. 

If the teacher is recognized as an expert in her special branch 
of work, it would seem to be reasonable that she should be allowed 
to plan the details of her own work and be responsible for the general 
methods and policies of her department. Instructors often feel some- 
what restricted and hampered in their work by being asked to follow 
too rigidly the plans laid down by someone else and by an unreason- 
ing opposition to anything in the nature of change or experiment- 
ation, along teaching lines. It is quite possible that the instructors' 
ideas may not always be the best, but the feeling that she is not free 
to plan things out herself or to suggest new policies, very soon kills 
her interest and suppresses any creative ability she may have. 

It has been perhaps unavoidable in the beginning of the instruc- 
tor's work, that she has had to take over so many different subjects 
and has had to work such long hours in preparing for the actual work 
of teaching. Willing and interested as most instructors have been, 
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they have often been physically unable to carry the load and a number 
have either broken down under it, or have taken up other branches 
of work. 

The trouble here is that hospital officers all work long hours and 
if the instructor does not put in the same time "on duty" as the others, 
it is often assumed that she is a slacker. Few people realize just what 
an output of energy is involved in teaching, and how many hours are 
needed for preparation, for the examination of note-books, and for all 
kinds of extras which make all the difference between good and poor 
teaching. Twenty hours a week of actual teaching is considered the 
maximum for high school and college teachers, and it is agreed that 
they should have at least two full days a week for recuperation and 
rest. The larger the variety of subjects taught, the smaller should 
be the number of hours of teaching. It is practically impossible for 
any teacher to do justice to more than three or four different subjects, 
and though at this stage in our development teachers may have to 
exceed this, it should be realized that such teachers are under unusual 
strain. If there is supervision to be done as well, of course the class 
hours should be correspondingly reduced. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the teacher should be on duty the same time that assistants 
and supervisors are, and do her preparation for classes at night when 
they are all off duty. 

Most instructors realize fully the limitations under which nursing 
schools labor and are willing to do what they can to improvise equip- 
ment and to economize in every way. But it is almost impossible to 
do good teaching work when one has almost nothing to work with, — 
no provisions for laboratory work, few or no books for reference, 
and no time even for proper class work and study. These conditions 
are improving too, but it is not surprising that instructors should 
sometimes be discouraged when they are expected to show results and 
yet not given anything to work with. The astonishing thing is that 
even with all these difficulties there are so many instructors who are 
enthusiastic about their work and would not exchange positions with 
anyone. 

What can be done to bring more promising and well-prepared 
nurses into this field? The kind of person who is most successful as 
an instructor is not necessarily young, but she must have vigor, and 
enthusiasm, and she must have teaching ability and a good sound 
education. It is useless to think that after one has become tired out 
in other branches of nursing, one may find an easy job instructing 
nurses. On the other hand the wider the experience the teacher 
brings, the better for her students. 

The nurse who is a rather keen student, who thinks clearly and 
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systematically, and who shows some interest in helping others to 
understand their work, has the essentials at least of the good teacher. 
If she has had as well some teaching training and experience, it seems 
a serious waste to have her go into some of the other branches of 
nursing, when the need for instructors is so great. 

The first thing to be done is to canvass the field systematically, 
to find out what nurses there are in the training schools or outside, 
who have the education and aptitude for teaching and to start out 
definitely to interest them in this branch of work. The next thing is 
to make the position of the instructor as attractive as we can, to offer 
good salaries, to divide up the work when it is too heavy, to give it a 
proper status and a chance of future development, and to allow the 
instructor as much freedom as possible in planning and carrying out 
her own work. 

Finally, we need to help these young women in every possible 
way to get the extra training they need. We shall have to develop 
training centres in different parts of the country so that the expense 
of training may be somewhat reduced and so that students may not 
have to go so far from home. Scholarships are already being provided 
by some training schools and other organizations to help promising 
students to prepare as instructors. These might well be extended. 

The main thing at present is to bring into our schools more edu- 
cated women who are able to qualify for these advanced positions and 
not only to give them the soundest possible foundation for such work, 
but to inspire them with the kind of ambition which will lead them 
to seek such opportunities for wider service to the profession. Many 
schools which are clamoring for instructors have never helped to 
produce instructors for their own schools or for any others. While 
all schools should feel this responsibility, the country looks especially 
to the larger more representative schools where there are a number 
of college women and others of rather more than average education. 
It is from this group we should draw most of our instructors, but we 
cannot expect them to come into this field unless we make a definite 
and united effort to interest them in it and to make it worth while 
for them when they do come. 

A LESSON ON "HOW TO CLEAN A BATH ROOM" 
By Permelia M. Doty 

The following outline is intended to be used in teaching the sub- 
ject of Hospital Housekeeping to students during the preparatory 
term. The subjects discussed in class would be : 

1. General principles of cleaning — (a) Aesthetic and sanitary 
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aspects of work; (b) Preservation of articles in use; (c) Apprecia- 
tion of value of property; (d) Best methods of work. 

2. Kinds of materials to be cleaned — (a) Wood, (b) Tile, (c) 
Metals, (d) Porcelain, Marble, (e) Glass. 

3. Cleaning utensils and agents — (a) Nature, (b) Use, (c) 
Cost. 

4. Principles to be observed in cleaning special materials. 
The procedure is then taken up step by step. 

Aim of Procedure. To make fresh and clean and free from 
bacteria. 

Equipment Needed. Wall brush with domet flannel bag, hair 
broom, dust pan, long-handled scrub brush, pail, floor cloth, mop, 
mop-wringer, radiator brush, newspaper, metal toilet cleaner, paper 
towels, 2 window cloths (non-linting) , 2 cleaning cloths (one for dry 
and one for wet dusting) , cleaning basin or pail, soap, Bon Ami or 
whiting, Porcella, ammonia water, soda solution, or chloride of lime, 
fresh towels, wash cloths, bath mat, muslin window curtain, small 
step-ladder. 

Procedure. 

1. Open window, top and bottom. 

2. Remove chair, muslin curtain, soiled towels, etc. 

3. Fold rug (upper side folded in), take outside for cleaning. 

4. Put soda solution (12 drams to one gallon water) or chloride 
of lime, in toilet, let stand. 

5. Remove contents of medicine cabinet, clean inside of closet 
with damp cloth, wipe all bottles and utensils carefully and 
return to place. 

6. Clean all small glass and nickel ware, tooth brush holder, 
drinking glass, soap dish, etc., with hot soap suds. Dry thor- 
oughly and put inside medicine closet. 

7. Brush down ceiling and walls with long-handled brush covered 
with bag. Brush downward, using long, even strokes. 

8. Wipe top of door, window, medicine closet, with damp cloth. 

9. Place dampened newspaper under radiator, clean behind, 
under, and between sections with radiator brush, brushing 
from top downward. Fold newspaper and place in dust pan. 

10. Sweep floor. 

11. Wash window, using a few drops of ammonia or kerosene in 
the water. Clean outer window sill. 

12. Clean electric light fixture, wash globe ; do not use damp cloth 
near wiring. Wash painted fixture. Wipe metal fixtures with 
dry cloth. 
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13. Wash tiling with warm, soapy water. 

14. Wipe all woodwork with damp cloth ; use Bon Ami or whiting 
on dampened cloth for stains or finger marks. Do not let 
water dry on. Wash both sides of door knobs. 

15. Clean tub and wash bowl with hot water and soap. If neces- 
sary, use Porcella. A few drops of kerosene on a cloth may 
be used if the tub is very greasy. Wash thoroughly with soap 
and hot water afterwards to remove odor. Iron rust can be 
removed with vinegar or dilute oxalic or hydrochloric acid. 
Do not use acid except on the area where the iron rust is; 
wash at once with soap and hot water. Marble wash basin 
should be cleaned with soap and hot water. Use a fairly 
strong solution of ammonia or washing soda to remove stains, 
(no acids). All faucets and other nickel fittings should be 
cleaned with hot soap and water and polished with a dry cloth. 
(Coarse abrasives should not be used to clean porcelain bath- 
tubs or basins, or marble, as they destroy the polish. Nickel 
being only a plating, is also destroyed by the use of abrasives.) 

16. Flush the toilet ; clean inside with metal sanitary cleaner and 
paper towels. Flush. Wash the outside of bowl, seat, push- 
button or handle of chain. 

17. Put up a fresh curtain, arrange fresh towels, replace toilet 
articles. See that soap and toilet paper are provided. 

18. Scrub the floor, using a long-handled scrub brush and hot soap 
and water. A good mixture for cleaning the floor is made by 
dissolving 1/2 pound washing soda and V2 cake of soap in 2 
gallons of water. Stains may be removed by applying a little 
dilute hydrochloric or oxalic acid, (1 part acid, to 2 of water) 
to the spot. The acid dissolves a little of the lime in the tile 
and you get a fresh surface. Use sparingly and wash imme- 
diately with soap and hot water. Soap checks the action of 
the acid. 

19. Replace the rug and chair. 

20. Clean and return utensils to place. 

ITEMS 

Recruiting for Student Nurses in Michigan. The Michigan Hospital Asso- 
ciation, organized December 12th, 1919, has launched a recruiting campaign to 
secure pupil nurses for Michigan's accredited training schools. A Central Com- 
mittee of ten members has been appointed with Emily A. McLaughlin of Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, Chairman, and Annie Coleman, State Inspector of Training 
Schools, Secretary. 

The State has been divided into regional districts, based on the congressional 
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districts. An officially appointed chairman will have charge of the recruiting 
work in each district. 

What One of the Smaller Hospitals Is Doing. (Extracts from a letter from 
Miss Hyde, superintendent of nurses, Middlesex Hospital, Middletown, Conn.) 
We are planning to celebrate Florence Nightingale's centenary with a pageant, 
entitled A Century's Progress in Nursing. We have not worked out all the 
details yet, but the general scheme is that each class in the school will take 
charge of one part of the program, and the alumnae the fourth part. The first 
part is to be a scene from Martin Chuzzlewit, introducing Sairy Gamp. The 
second part will present scenes from the life of Florence Nightingale. The third 
part will show The Modern Training School, from the frivolous probationer to 
the sedate graduate. The fourth part, — Fields of Nursing, Open to the Nurse 
after She Graduates, is to be presented by the alumnae. 

We expect to make this a public entertainment. I hope it will give the nurses 
a great deal of pleasure, and also educate the public. One other point of interest 
in our school refers to the state meetings in January. I proposed to the pupil 
nurses that they send a representative from the Senior class to the afternoon 
and evening sessions. This was accepted with a unanimous vote. Each pupil 
was taxed 25 cents, and a senior went to New Haven at noon, returning the 
same night. The next Monday night, instead of our regular study hour, we 
had a social evening. The nurses gave reports of the meetings they had attended, 
and refreshments were furnished from the money left over from the expense. 
We hope in this way to get the members of the training school interested in the 
state organization before they leave the school. Also, at the first State League 
session, we had present a member of our Board of Directors, a member of our 
Training School Committee, who is also a member of our medical board, a mem- 
ber of our Alumnae Association, a Senior pupil nurse, and two members of our 
graduate staff. 

NURSES' ADDRESSES WANTED 

Laura Logan, Cincinnati Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, Secretary of the National 
League of Nursing Education, has been unable to locate the following members 
and would be glad to have information about their present addresses: Mathilde 
Anderson, Mary L. Francis, Edith Madeira, Edith Mayou, Mae E. Morgan, 
Augusta C. Olson, Laura S. Pratt, Etta L. Robbins, Mae G. Rodger, Amy W. 
Sanders, Frances Shouse, Katherine J. Steele, Katherine Weber, Mrs. J. J. 
White, Mrs. Frances A. Worrall, Grace L. Mclntyre. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

The Vermont State Nurses' Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Montpelier, on May 19, at 3 P. M. 



